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THE LUCRETIAN THEORY OF SENSE 
PERCEPTION 1 

In approaching this subject it will be necessary to 
determine the poet's view of the nature of elemental 
substance, the nature of objective matter, and the 
nature of the sentient being. It may then be possible 
to discover his theory of the effect of the impact of 
the former upon the latter. 

The first beginnings of things are very minute, 
colorless, hard, homogeneous bodies, infinite in num- 
ber, fashioned in a small variety of shapes, possessed 
of inherent motion, and exist mixed in all perceivable 
objects. Idols emitted from the surface of all 
things are composed of like primal elements as the 
objects they leave, preserve for some time the out- 
line of those objects, are infinite in number, so thin 
they do not appear separately to our senses, move 
in all possible directions, but only in straight lines, 
and travel faster than light. Like idols, light, heat, 
smoke, smell, taste, and sound are emitted from 
things, but these travel forth less swiftly than do 
idols because they are not stationed in the front 
rank on the surface of things, and must come from 
their inner depths. They are broken up and torn in 
passing outward on their winding way. The reason 
then for the swift motion of the idols is that they 
are very thin, are stationed in the front rank on 
the surface of things, and have a cause at their 
back to impel them forward. 

Emitted bodies are the cause of sensation. Vision 
is produced by idols, taste by flavors, smell by odors, 
sound by flying bodies. No single emitted body is 
felt; sensation arises from the impact of the con- 
stant and unbroken stream of emissions on the 
sentient body, as when the wind blows we feel only 
its general effect upon us. Idols supplement other 
effluences from objects and suggest the qualities 
appreciated by other sense organs than the eyes. 
All composite bodies are porous. Emitted bodies 
fill all space but are not admitted by all substances 
alike. Some may be transmitted, others reflected, 
and still others absorbed, showing that they differ 
in the shapes of their first beginnings. Pleasure or 
pain arises from the contact with sense of smooth 
and round, or hooked and angular seeds composing 
the effluences. The former enter the senses easily 
and smoothly, the latter tear open passages into 
our senses and in entering in break through the 
body. The atoms then are in motion. This mo- 
tion is shared by bodies emitted from the surface 
and from the interior of things. These effluences 
come in contact with sense organs and produce sen- 
sation. For motion mounts up from first beginnings 
and step by step issues forth to our senses. 

We now turn to the sentient being. This being 
is composed of non-sentient seeds. The primal ele- 

1 1 have used Murro's translation of Lucretius quite freefy at dif- 
ferent points in the preparation of this paper. 



ments can have no sense. But sensations can be 
begotten out of no sensations just as the chick is 
hatched from the egg and as worms burst forth 
from putrefying earth, after heavy rains. There 
is no sense apart from bodily organism. For all 
sense is bound up with flesh, sinews and veins, 
which we see in everything are soft and formed of 
mortal body. Moreover the sense organs were not 
born in the body that we might use them but that 
being born they might beget for themselves a use. 
Seeing did not exist before the eyes were born nor 
the employment of speech ere the tongue was made. 
Consigning the tired body to rest is much older 
than a soft cushioned couch, and the slaking of 
thirst is older than cups. Couches and cups have 
been invented to meet the uses and wants of life. 

For the Epicureans the universal sense is touch. 
This applies to sensations arising from the outside 
and to those issuing from within. Thus we see that 
sound, smell, taste, and sight are all caused in the 
same way as is touch. For example, voices and 
words consist of bodily first beginnings since a man 
by much speaking loses a part of his body and be- 
comes hoarse. Smoothness of elements causes 
pleasure in hearing, roughness causes pain. If the 
distance between the speaker and hearer is too great 
the words must be huddled together in passing 
through much air and the voice be disorganized in 
its flight through space. A single word spoken in 
the presence of an assembly is immediately separated 
into many voices suited to the ear of each listener. 
The echo of a word shows clearly that the word has 
a bodily form and retains that form even when re- 
flected from a hard surface. 

Again, smells are bodily emissions from odor- 
giving objects. The smell of honey attracts bees, 
of carrion vultures, of game dogs. Odors are com- 
posed of larger primal elements than is voice, since 
they cannot penetrate as far as sound. The impact 
of odor cools down as it loiters through the air 
and the courier particles of things are no longer hot 
when they finish their race to sense. 

Again, taste results from contact. The tongue 
and palate are provided with intricate openings and 
cavities. Some of these openings are larger, some 
smaller in size, some are three-cornered, some 
square, some round and others many-angled. The 
openings differ as the shapes and motions of the 
primal elements require. The passages vary as 
varies the texture formed by the seeds which bound 
them. Thus the same thing may taste bitter to some, 
to others sweet. 

Again, the nature of sight is impact, resulting 
from the same essential cause as does touch. When 
we apprehend by touch in the dark that any particu- 
lar object is square the image of that square figure 
will fall on our sight in the light revealing to us the 
identity of that object. Thus the cause of seeing 
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is idol impact and nothing can be seen without idols. 
These enter the eye wherever we turn our gaze, but 
the subsequent history of the idols Lucretius does 
not tell. Certain idols, it is said, are afforded a 
ready passage out of the eye, but this is only an 
exceptional case. The sweeping of the air through 
the pupil makes possible the judgment of distance. 
As with the other senses sight is pleasureable or 
painful according to the nature of the first be- 
ginnings present in the idols, and according to the 
nature of their impact. Idols of the sun strike the 
eye with such force that they produce blindness. 
Idols of blazing bright objects contain seeds of fire 
which hurt the eyes. One afflicted with jaundice 
sees things overcast with a yellowish hue because 
idols of such color emitted from his body meet and 
mingle with emissions from all other objects round 
about and many too are mixed up in his eyes. 

For Lucretius light and darkness are both posi- 
tive principles, though the former is more active. 
His ingenious explanation of the reason why we see 
objects that are in the light but cannot see anything 
in a dark place, irrespective of our own position 
whether in the light or in the dark, shows how near 
he came to adopting light as a medium of vision. 

The senses altogether are all-discerning, ever- 
operating, .clearly-appreciating, truth-revealing, and 
infallible in their nature. The all-discerning senses 
are kindled into action in each living thing only 
when the living thing has first been begotten and 
the primal elements have met together and com- 
bined appropriately the vital motions. Two phe- 
nomena, sleep and fainting, impede the operation of 
the senses in the living body. Perception is attrib- 
uted to the senses. Because of their brightness and 
well defined form the sun and moon must appear 
to the senses in their true outline and in their 
actual size. Many phenomena of light are delusive 
but this delusion must be ascribed to the frailty 
of the mind and not to the failure of the senses. 
The square tower appears round at a distance be- 
cause the angles are not seen at all or are obscured 
as the idols move through space. To the unwitting 
ships in the harbor seem all askew, and the oar ap- 
pears bent at the surface of the water. At night 
when the wind drives the clouds the stars seem to 
be in motion. Reflected in a pool of water the sky, 
clouds and birds appear below the surface. One 
fording a swift stream seems to be borne against 
the current. A long portico seems to converge to a 
vanishing point. When we press the eye-ball every- 
thing appears double. But the greatest part of these 
cases cheats us on account of the mental supposi- 
tions which we add on of ourselves, taking those 
things as seen which have not been seen by the 
senses. For nothing is harder than to separate mani- 
fest facts from doubtful which straightway the mind 
dds on of itself. 



Furthermore the senses must be infallible. For 
what surer test of truth and error can we have? 
The knowledge of the true first comes from the 
senses. That which can and does refute things false 
by things true must have the higher ceriainty. If 
the senses are not true all reason which is wholly 
founded on the senses must be false and therefore 
unable to contradict them. Moreover the senses are 
equally certain. And the same sense is not more 
true at one time than at another. If the senses are 
not to be trusted all reason and life itself must fail. 
What therefore has appeared at any time true to the 
senses is true. A building constructed by a wry rule, 
an untrue square, or a false level cannot stand. 

What then is the agency of sense? This no 
doubt exists in us not through any harmony but by 
the agency of the soul which resides in and fills 
the body and is as much a part of the body as are 
the limbs. This soul is corporeal in its nature but 
is composed of much finer and fewer seeds than is 
the body. Its power may be dulled as when one is 
struck a heavy blow, or as when one faints. Or it 
may lie dormant as when one sleeps. At such 
times the soul in part is forced out and in part 
withdraws into the inner recesses of the body. A 
part too scattered abroad through the frame cannot 
get united together and so act and be acted upon 
by motion ; for nature intercepts all communica- 
tions and blocks up all the passages; and therefore 
sense retires deep into the frame as the motions 
are all altered. The rapid kindling sense like a 
flame springing up from hidden fire shows that 
the soul is only dormant in sleep. Though it is not 
the life death results when the soul is forced 
entirely out of the body. Although the soul is the 
agency of feeling yet it is the body and not the 
soul mingled therein that feels. The soul is wont 
to perform motions in the sinews and in the body, 
and motion is necessary to sense. Arising from 
impact this motion is present and shared by the 
soul thus producing! sensation only when the rela- 
tion between the body and the soul is normal. 
When anything happens to interrupt this normal 
relation the particles of the soul become so dis- 
arranged that they cannot respond to sense-giving 
motions. Sensation, therefore, is in the body and 
results from sense-giving motions shared by the 
soul in its normal interaction with the body. This 
would seem to show that the soul functioning nor- 
mally in the sense organs is sufficient to produce 
sensation and perception by sense. 

It now becomes necessary to determine if possible 
what is the function if any of the rational soul 
(animus') in perception. As is the soul (onimo), so 
is the mind (animus) corporeal in its nature. Ani- 
mus belongs to all living creatures and to the j,ods. 
Although it is extremely fine in its nature the force 
of the soul (anima) supports the weight of the body, 
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because it is so closely conjoined and formed into 
a single being with it. The force of the mind 
(animus) also is said to be closely joined with the 
body as the air is joined with the earth. It is 
able to lift the body and to guide the limbs. Not 
only are the mind and soul each in close union 
with the body but they are themselves united, mak- 
ing one nature. The directing principle however is 
the mind (animus) and the understanding (mens). 
Unlike the soul which is scattered throughout the 
body the mind has a fixed place in the middle region 
of the breast. Moreover as the body depends for 
its existence on the soul, and perishes utterly when 
the soul is forced out, so without the mind no part 
of the soul can maintain itself an instant in the 
frame. The soul and the mind are related to each 
other as the eye-ball is related to the pupil of the 
eye. As the first may in part be removed without 
injury to the pupil so the soul in part may be lopped 
off with the limbs without peril to the mind. As 
the interaction of the soul and the body produces 
sensation and perception so also the interaction 
of the mind and the body produces life. The mind 
and soul are said to form one united substance, 
and with respect to composition and destiny are 
used as synonymous terms. To the activities of 
the mind belong the passions, belief, reason, atten- 
tion, comprehension, conjecture, error in inference, 
volition and memory. Such expressions as iactus 
animi, iniectus animi, voluntas animi, mens animi, 
concilium animi, and sensus animi seem to indicate 
that the mind possesses not only reflective and voli- 
tional powers, but also possesses feeling. But the 
term sensus animi quite invariably seems to relate 
to consciousness and to have no reference to sensa- 
tion. Yet there is a sense in which the mind is 
said to feel. This feeling, however, is in connection 
with the reflective and volitional powers of the 
mind, since these powers are stimulated to action 
by mind impressions. For example, one walks be- 
cause the idols of walking provoke the mind and 
the will determines to walk. We direct our steps 
by the same process of predetermined will exercised 
over the limbs by the mind. Aside from this class 
of mind impressions three passages of the poem 
deal with the mind as impressed with idols of unu- 
sual types. These passages are 4.722-756; 3.359-369; 
4.962-986. 

The first of these passages follows immediately 
upon the explanation of the operation of the senses. 
Its declared purpose is to explain the origin and 
operation of things that move the mind. It con- 
tinues thus : Many idols are emitted from objects 
which on meeting readily join together in the air. 
These idols are of much finer texture than those 
that enter the eye and provoke vision since they 
penetrate the pores of the body, excite the fine 
nature of the mind and provoke its sense. Thus 



appear Centaurs, Scyllas, and Cerberus-like forms, 
and ghosts of the departed dead, since idols of every 
kind are everywhere borne about, partly those which 
are spontaneously produced, partly those which with- 
draw from various things, and those which are 
formed from compounding the shapes of these. 
Shapes of centaurs are formed from the union of 
idols of horse and man due to the character of these 
idols. All other such like things are produced in the 
same way. Because of their fineness these idols 
are borne swiftly along, and any one of them by a 
single stroke moves the mind; for the mind is itself 
fine and wondrously nimble. . . Thus far we have 
a clear statement of the nature of things that come 
into and move the mind. They are all idols of 
non-existing things, unlike the ordinary idols both 
in their composition and in their method of opera- 
tion. 

The next statement in this passage is a comparison 
of the operation of the senses with the operation of 
the mind. So far as the processes are alike, seeing 
with the eyes and seeing with the mind must be 
produced in a like way. But we must note here 
the emphasis on the process. Lines 749-776 of this 
passage are offered in explanation of this impact of 
idols on the mind, comparing it with the impact of 
ordinary idols on the eyes. And since 3359-369 con- 
tains a practical denial of the participation of the 
mind in the ordinary acts of vision it seems quite 
cleat that the objects of vision in the two cases are 
not the same. The real point of similarity is the 
process, i. e. idol impact. Ordinary idols strike the 
eyes and provoke vision. Thus we see a lion by such 
idols of a lion as fall upon our eyes. Extraordinary 
unusual idols affect the mind directly, yet by impact. 
Thus the mind is moved 1 by idols to see also those 
other things which it sees just as clearly as do the 
eyes except that it sees much finer ones. The 
passage continues: And for no other reason does 
the mind's intelligence wake, when the body sleeps, 
except that these same (unusual) idols (line 733) 
provoke our minds as provoke them when we are 
awake, and to such a degree that we seem for sure 
to see him whom death and earth hold fast. Nature 
requires this to be so, because during sleep the 
inoperative senses and dormant memory cannot re- 
fute these apparitions as they can and do refute 
them when we are awake. The Poet surely cannot 
mean by these words that the ordinary sense im- 
pressions of our waking hours would so operate 
on our minds in sleep as to produce the phenomenon 
of a wraith. 

The second passage continues: It is foolish to 



1 The difficulties of this passage are by no means slight. In view of 
the consistency of the statements, however, I should like to offer the 
following reading of 4.754-756 : 

scire licet mentem simili ratione moveri 

per simulacra videre et cetera quae videt aeque 

nee minus atque oculi, nisi quod mage tenvia cernit. 
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say that the eyes can see nothing and that the mind 
sees through them as through open doors. The 
sense of the eyes contradicts this, especially since we 
cannot see blazing bright objects at all; for the 
sense draws and forces back the lights to the very 
pupils where they become entangled in our eyes. 
This is not the case with doors, for they do not 
where we see through them suffer pain. Moreover 
if the mind does see through the eyes it would 
see much better if the eyes were entirely removed. 
This seems to be a strict denial of the participation 
of the mind in the act of perception by vision. 
Touch, smell, taste, and hearing, as well as sight, 
seem to be accomplished fully in the several sense 
organs. One criticism of Heraclitus was that he be- 
lieved the senses can truly perceive fire but did not 
believe they can perceive all other things which 
are not a whit less clear. The perfect adaptation of 
the primal elements in effluences to the structure 
of the sense organs produces pleasurable sensations, 
the maladaptation of these produces pain, additional 
evidence that sensations are accomplished in the 
normally functioning sense organs. 

The third passage introduces a special case in 
which the mind is called into action under unusual 
stress of pursuit, zeal, or inclination. Often during 
sleep the lawyer is busy with courts, the general with 
campaigns, the sailor with the elements. All other 
pursuits and arts at times of unusual excitation are 
seen to occupy and mock the minds of men in sleep. 
The same is true when for days together men give 
constant attention to the games. We often notice 
that after they have ceased to perceive these with 
their senses there yet remain passages that have been 
opened in the mind where the surviving idols of 
these same things may come. Accordingly for many 
days those same objects present themselves to the 
eyes, so that even when awake men seem to see the 
dancers, to hear the clear music of the harp, to be- 
hold the same assembly, and the decorations of the 
stage. So great is the influence of zeal, inclination 
and pursuit. Under the necessity of explaining the 
recurrence of past events Lucretius here introduces 
the mind as a factor in sense perception. We have 
seen that when the senses and the memory are dor- 
mant the idols of unreal things make their impres- 
sion on the mind unchallenged and uncorrected. 
But under great excitation passages are made and 
left in the mind whereby surviving idols of real 
things past may enter, and make the same real 
things reappear. It is for this very reason that 
sights and sounds no longer present continue to 
appear to the mind, viz. : because under unusual 
excitation the ordinary sense idols have forced tem- 
porary passages into the mind and have impressed 
it directly. Naturally this direct impression would 
cease when the passages are again closed and the 
idols too have disappeared. But this condition does 



not exist in the normal process of perception 
through sense. 

There are then two types of idols each performing 
its peculiar function. The one type includes the 
countless ordinary idols emitted from the surface 
of all perceivable things ; and these wherever we 
turn our gaze enter the eye and there provoke 
vision, yet only by their constant and unceasing 
impact. The other type includes much finer, spon- 
taneously begotten and compounded idols; and these 
enter the pores of the body and can separately 
impress the mind, their seeming reality occurring 
in sleep when memory and sense are dormant. 
Thus idols of the ordinary type have no direct re- 
lation to the mind except at times of unusual and 
prolonged stress. If such idols were wont to reach 
the mind we should see everything we had ever 
seen for some time after the things themselves 
had passed away. This would result in utter con- 
fusion. 

The function of the mind seems to be reserved 
for the forming of concepts and conclusions based 
upon the senses. Here is room for error which 
cannot exist in the senses. And this error could 
not arise unless we experienced in ourselves some 
other motion connected with, but going beyond, 
direct perception. If opinion resulting from this 
secondary motion is not confirmed or is contra- 
dicted error arises ; if it is confirmed or not con- 
tradicted truth results. The power of confirmation 
and contradiction rests with the senses. Opinion 
and supposition are functions of the mind but these 
are not involved in the act of perception. 

A review of later theories of sense perception 
shows that scholars have differed widely in their 
explanation of this phenomenon. To say that Lu- 
cretius's theory is inadequate is to ask what theory 
is adequate. Valuable contributions have been made 
to our knowledge of the interaction of the self and 
the not-self but the mystery is yet unsolved. 

Robert B. English. 
Washington and Jeffbrson College. 



REVIEW 

The World of Homer. By Andrew Lang. London 
and New York : Longmans, Green, and Co. 
(1910). Pp. xiv + 306. 6s.3d. 
This book is closely akin in title and matter 
to Homer and his Age, written by the same author 
in 1906, but it marks the great advance which Hom- 
eric scholarship has made in four years, and is a 
new, though similar, book. The purpose of the 
author is to show that Homer does not picture a 
mosaic civMization with traces of many ages and 
many races, but a real civilization lasting for a brief 
period in a perfectly well defined space of Greek 
culture. This culture is the one which followed 
close after the destruction of the Cretan palaces 



